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THE ISTHMUS OF TEHUANTEPEC— ITS 

INHABITANTS AND RESOURCES.* 
Gkntlkmkn or tiik Geographical Socikty: 

A glance at the map of tlic Western Hemis- 
phere naturally suggests that the narrow strip 
of luiul which forms the connecting link be- 
tween the two Americas, should furnish the 
greatest facilities for the opening of a commu- 
nication from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

The project of such a communication has 
been the object of scientific investigation ever 
since the re-discovery and settlement of Amer- 
ica, and attracted, as we all know, in a special 
manner, the attention of the navigators and 
geographers of Spain, from the period that the 
Spanish American colonies formed an integral 
|H>rtion of the Kingdom. The history of these 
attempts to open a route across the Isthmus of 
Tchuantcpcc is full of interest, not because as 
isolated items, they arc new to the members 
of this learned society, but because they pre- 
sent a series of consecutive facts and circum- 
stances which it is important to remember in 
an investigation like this. 

In tlio conquest of the Mexican Empire, 
Hernando Cortcz foresaw with that unerring ac- 
curacy of judgment which formed his chief 
cluiracteristic, the realization of the broken 
dreams of Columbus, and the establishment of 
i commercial junction between the seas. It 
was under these circumstances that he devised 
the naval expedition of Christoval dc Olid to 
I he coast of Honduras, and the land reconnais- 
auce under Sandoval, who crossed the Isthmus 
of Tohuantepec diagonally to Guatemala. We 
are all familiar with his memorable letter to 
the Emperor, in which he says, " Your Majesty 
" may be assured that as I know how much 
" you have at heart the discovery of this great 
" secret of a strait, I shall postpone all interests 
" and projects of iny own, some of them of the 

* An Address delivered before the " American Geo- 
prankiml and Statistical Society," on the 14th April, 
18311, hj- John MvLcod Murphy, Esq., C. E. 



" highest moment, for the fulfilment of this 
" great object." 

Subsequent explorations demonstrated to 
him that the twin continents wcro inseparably 
united, and this long sought-for strait was only, 
after all, a chimera in the minds of those who 
knew nothing of the physical geography of the 
sea. Undeterred by this fact, lie prosecuted 
his labors unceasingly. The expedition of Diego 
de Ordas to the river Coatzacoalcos, and that 
of Luis Marin through its eastern tributaries 
to Chiapas, together with his own disastrous 
one through the province to the shores of the 
Caribbean Sea, had demonstrated the feasibility 
of an overland communication across the Isth- 
mus of Tchuantcpec. This knowledge, combi- 
ned with the loving influences of Malinche, 
made Cortcz turn his eyes away from the scenes 
of his glorious triumphs in the valley of Mexico, 
to locate the gift lands of his Emperor within 
sight of the province where that heroic woman 
was born ; and then, as if to identify his name 
forever with the project, he chose for his title 
of nobility, the name of the principality through 
which the road should pass. From that hour 
till his death, Cortcz cherished the hope of see- 
ing it permanently established. Don Lucas 
Alaman, the ablest of modern Mexican histor- 
ians, has left in the archives of the Mexican 
Congress, an elaborate account of the eflbrts 
which were made by the Conqueror to developc 
the agricultural resources of his estates in the 
valley of Oaxoco, by the introduction of slaves, 
implements, and cattle, while the writers of his 
day tell us how Cortcz labored in " his own 
port of Tchuantepcc" to establish the commer- 
cial intercourse which was essential to the 
maintenance of the Isthmian transit between 
the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific. In this 
connection I may mention that the immense 
island of Tacamicbapa, which is encircled by the 
diverging branches of the Coatzacoalcos, the 
Apolzonga and the Mistan was given by the 
Emperor Charles V to Malinche, in considera- 
tion of the invaluable services rendered by her 
to the conqueror. To this day in her native 
village, (once called Painallo, but now known 
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as lultipuii,) the Indians lay claim to the tract, 
and say that Cortes located it for her on an 
island that its boundaries might never be dis- 
puted. 

With the death of Cortez, the project sunk 
into comparative oblivion. Towards the close 
of the 17th century Dampier made an explora- 
tion of the Coatzacoalcos and constructed a 
chart of the bar, the soundings on which arc 
the same as those of to-day. 

In the year 1745, the idea of opening the 
Tehuantepec route was again revived by some 
enlightened men in Oaxaca, who presented a 
memorial to the Viceroy of Mexico, setting 
forth the immense advantages that would arise 
to the Kingdom by making the Coatzacoalcos 
a port of entry. This document which contain- 
ed a topographical description of the Isthmus, 
and a minute hydrographical discussion of the 
various ports on the Pacific, displayed an intel- 
ligence and foresight scarcely to be expected in 
days so dark and overshadowing to intellectual 
culture as those. The merchants of Vera Cruz 
no sooner heard of this memorial, than they 
adopted the most extraordinary means to pre- 
vent its reaching Madrid. At Cadiz, the Pliili- 
pine Company exerted a powerful influence at 
Court, against the Isthmus route ; and in a 
lengthened appeal to the Crown tbey set forth 
the commercial calamities that threatened to 
ensue. In this tirade they were joined by the 
traders at Acapulco, and the result was an or- 
der from the Court, denouncing the projectors 
as " Audacious innovators of the established 
regulations and commerce of the Kingdom," 
and prohibiting them ever again reviving the 
subject under pain of the royal displeasure. 
But the most interesting document which has 
been handed down to us, is from the pen of 
Don Augustin Cramer, who was an engineer 
by profession, and who made, by order of the 
Viceroy Don Antonio Maria Bucanli, an exam- 
ination of the entire route. This was perform- 
ed in 1774, and embraced a plan for a small 
canal by confining the waters of the rivers 
which traverse t he Isthmus in an east and west 
direction, and then opening a dyke through the 



table lands to the Chicapa. The topographical 
descriptions given by Cramer are of admirable 
exactness, and his work shows an intimate 
knowledge of engineering. These results, al- 
though communicated to the Spanish govern- 
ment, attracted no notice whatever. Later and 
when it might be supposed that such unnatural 
and impolitic restrictions would be beneath the 
dignity of Spain, the Viceroys Revillagigedo 
and Iturregaray urged the plan of a ship canal 
to unite the waters of the Coatzacoalcos on the 
north, with those of the Chicapa on the south, 
but the application was treated with contempt, 
and both incurred the rebukes of the haughty 
cabinet at Madrid. 

The next writer upon this subject was Baron 
Humboldt, but as he never visited the Isthmus 
his identity with the project is rather that of a 
learned aud powerful advocate, than an actual 
explorer of the region through which it was 
designed to pass. On the 30th of April, 1814, 
a decree of the Spanish Cortes was issued au- 
thorizing the opening of this canal. But the 
subsequent declaration of Mexican Indepen- 
dence, and the engrossing political distractions 
which followed, left that government wholly 
unable to turn its attention to the realization 
of so gigantic a scheme. 

In 1820 William Davis Robinson, an Ameri- 
can citizen, published a valuable memoir of the 
Mexican Revolution, in which he bore a con- 
spicuous part as a soldier under General Mina. 
This work contains an interesting account of 
the various inter-oceanic routes ; and as the 
writer spent a considerable time on the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec, his views drawn as they 
were from actual observation, are extremely 
accurate, and embrace a valuable computation 
of the distances between Tehuantepec and the 
route to China. 

We thus sec in the comparatively early days 
of this project, the association of an American 
name with its proposed development. 

In 1824 a commission was appointed jointly 
by the State of Vera Cruz and the Federal 
Government, to survey the Isthmus. This con- 
sisted of Don Tadeo de Ortz and Colonel Don 
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•Juun <Ic Orbegozo. The limner was directed 
to examine the country with reference to a 
system of colonisation, and the latter to make 
an engineering rc|iort on the feasibility of a 
carriage road. It will be time enough, how- 
ever, to speak of these results hereafter. 

In 1830 an extensive scheme for colonizing 
the Isthmus, ostensibly in view of an immedi- 
ate opening of the route, but in reality to con- 
vey into exile a body of men who had partici- 
|Kitcd in the revolution, was projected in Prance, 
under the auspices of Laisnc do Villivogne, who 
fitted out an exjicdition consisting of live small 
vessels, named the Petit Kugene, the Glaneuse, 
the America, the Diana, and the Hercules. 
These left Havre within a few days of each 
other, in the latter part of Novcnilicr of that 
year, and reached the mouth of the Coatzacoal- 
cos after a boisterous passage of 60 days. On 
attempting to cross the l»ar, three of the vessels 
were wrecked ; and although no lives were 
lost, it is impossible to describe the sufferings 
which the poor emigrants were compelled to 
endure. On reaching Minatitlan, the custom 
house officials seized the inadequate supplies 
saved from the wrecks for non-payment of 
duties ; and the colonists, who were principally 
mechanics, musicians, and professional men, 
found, to their dismay, that the lands intended 
for their settlement were only the low, inun- 
dated marshes along the shores of the Coatza- 
coalcos. The inagnilicent plantation of Mons. 
(iiordan, the consignee and agent, (of which so 
much had been said before leaving France,) 
consisted of a small wooden house and a garden 
of about ten yards square, in which were plant- 
ed a few pine apples. One of the emigrants, 
Matthicu dc Fossey, thus (ills up the details 
of this melancholy picture : " When the calami- 
ties of the settlers readied the culminating 
point, they scattered in every direction over 
the republic. Those who had settled on the 
borders of the Sarabia went to Guichicore, Te- 
huantcpcc and Oaxaca, where they applied 
themselves to different occupations; others 
journeyed overland to Vera Cruz, and rc-ein- 
barked for France ; others again remained at 



Minatitlan, which soon became converted into 
an hospital, destitute alike of medicines and 
nurses. In all the houses were to be seen the 
dying abandoned, and the convalescent unable 
to escape. In the broad, sweeping strokes of 
his scythe, the blind harvester death, left 
women and orphans without protectors ; some 
mothers, in their maternal tenderness, found 
suflicient strength to contend against these 
distressing evils; many of the children were 
taken care of by the Indians and the rich 
Creoles ; others took situations as servants ; 
and a number of young women, carried away 
by despair, gave themselves up to shameful lives 
of prostitution. Unfortunate and unhappy as 
were the consequences of this emigration 
scheme, it is plain to be seen that it was un- 
dertaken without any regard to the well-being 
of the colonists, or what is perhaps more de- 
plorable, without the slightest knowledge, on 
their part, of the country, its laws, or its in- 
habitants. It suffices to say that scarcely a 
vestige now remains of this colony, which con- 
sisted of ->00 souls. 

With the exception of what was done by Her- 
nando Cortcz, in the construction of a military 
road from Tehuantcpcc to the navigable waters 
of the Coatzacoalcos, and thence by sea to Vera 
Cruz and the Havana, nothing of a practical 
character was ever attempted. This road con- 
tinued to be used for upwards of a hundred 
years, but, owing to the hydrographical changes 
which occurred at the entrance of the Lagunas, 
(the Pacific terminus of the route,) the port 
was superceded, and a new route was opened 
from the City of Mexico to Acapulco. Gradu- 
ally the spirit of monopoly which pervaded 
every commercial institution in Spain, limited 
the intercourse of trade to a single port in each 
sea, viz. : Acapulco on the Pacific, and Vera 
Cruz on the Gulf of Mexico, and thus the pass- 
age of Tehuantcpcc passed into disuse. How- 
ever, in 1798 it was re-opened, to convey the 
indigo from Guatemala to Vera Cruz. But 
with this exception, as we have seen, no bona 
fitk steps were taken by the Mexican people, 
either as colonists of Spain or as an inde|ien- 
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dent nation fur a period of more than 300 
years. 

In noticing these historical memoranda of 
the various attempts to open a transit route 
across the Isthmus of Tcliuan tcpec, we arc 
forcibly struck with the high character of the 
men who explored it, and urged its construc- 
tion. It is evident, nevertheless, that the fail- 
ure to accomplish anything arose from no want 
of knowledge of the practicability of the pro- 
ject, but that it was stifled amid the jealousies 
which have forever cursed the commercial en- 
terprise of Spain. 

Finally, in IH42, a grant was made by Santa 
Anna to Don Jose dc flamy, an enterprising 
Mexican citizen, through whom the franchise 
passed, after various modifications and diplo- 
matic vicissitudes, into the hands of American 
capitalists. To the engineer* under the aus- 
pices of Mr. flamy, we owe much of our present 
knowledge of the local geography of the Isth- 
mus. The chief object of this commission was 
to ascertain the practicability of a ship canal, 
but, unfortunately for the undertaking, the 
enormity of the capital required for its con- 
struction kept the project in abeyance, until 
the science of engineering pronounced against 
the folly of nil inter-oceanic communications by 
water. 

On the death of Don Jose dc flamy, the 
commercial world was deprived of one of its 
most valuable and comprehensive intellects, and 
in him humanity lost a benefactor. It is sad to 
think that it was not accorded to him to wit- 
ness here the consummation of his darling pro- 
ject ; hut pcthaps it was because he was called 
to observe, from a higher point of view, the 
humanizing influences which he dreamed would 
come to pass. 

It is not a little singular, that after a lapse 
of three centuries, a cor|w of American engi- 
neers should be able to trace on the Isthmus, 
as the most feasible line for a railway between 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, the very road 
which the conqueror of Mexico caused to be 
made. Indeed, I may say that, from the plains 
of Sarabia to the city of Tehuantepcc, a dis- 



tance of seventy-seven miles, the alignment is 
almost identical. 

But let us glance now at the geographical po- 
sition of the Isthmus, which lies within the 
territorial limits of the eastern sections of the 
States of Oaxaca and Vera Cruz. It is the nar- 
rowest portion of the Mexican Republic, that 
is washed by the two great seas, and is compre- 
hended between the parallels of 1C° C and IK" 
10' north latitude. Although the coast line 
on the Mexican f Julf tends almost due cast and 
west for a considerable distance, the boundaries 
of the Isthmus proper are marked on the east 
by the entrance to the Laguna of Santa Anna, 
and on the west by the majestic peaks of Pelon 
and San Martin. On the Pacific side, which is 
the jxirtion within the intendency of Oaxaca, 
the Department of Tehuantepcc stretches cast- 
wardly to the limits of Tlacolula. These some- 
what irregular boundaries comprise an area of 
very nearly 10,350 square miles, being some- 
what grater in extent than the State of Ver- 
mont. 

The geographical position of the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepcc can be perceived at a glance. But 
what shall we say of the tremendous revolution 
that is destined to take place in the commerce 
between Europe and the west, when this con- 
nection between the two oceans is permanently 
established ? 

Doubling the stormy cape will then be un- 
known, and voyages around the world will be 
changed to " trips" across. The American con- 
tinent will then become the entrepot for the 
commerce of the universe, and the United States 
the " Mistress of the Seas." 

Enough has been said to demonstrate to the 
satisfaction of every intelligent mind, the im- 
mense advantages which arise from the geogra- 
phical position of the Tehuantepcc route. In a 
military point of view it is of all the routes pro- 
|mscil, the true American one. It is the route 
which is entirely commanded by our possessions 
on the Gulf of Mexico, and not domineered over 
by any British possession whatever. We arc 
therefore better prepared to defend, occupy, 
and keep the Isthmus of Tehuantepcc, than 
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any other position on thin side of our continent 
south of New Orleans. 

As a project it is the only one which holds 
out a hope for our fallen and prostrate sister 
Republic. The mining interests of Mexico have 
long since perished, and her commerce is dead 
beyond the hope of human resurrection. 

The true policy of our government upon this 
important subject is too plain to need comment 
from me. The Isthmus of Tchuantcpec is the 
great artery through which the life blood must 
flow to the palpitating heart of the Mexican 
nation. 

Through the efforts of the Louisiana Tehuan- 
tepec Company, the route was formally opened 
on the first of November last, and since then 
the mails have been successfully carried be- 
tween New Orleans and San Francisco in fifteen 
days. 

The transit is made in light draft steamers 
for ninety miles to the navigable head-waters 
of the Coatzacoalcos, where it connects with the 
land conveyances and passes through a country 
of hill and dale and plain unequalled in the 
world for salubrity of climate and richness of 
scenery. This distance of 1 10 miles over a well 
constructed carriage road, brings the voyager 
to the shores of the broad Pacific. At Ventosa 
the present terminus, he is conveyed on board 
of the mail steamer, and in a week he is landed 
in San Francisco. 

As respects the topography of the Isthmus, 
I trust that I may be pardoned the liberty of 
extracting from the published account of the 
survey of Major Barnard the topographical 
description which I bad the honor to contribute 
to that work more than eight years ago. 

In considering the Isthmus with reference to 
its general topographical features, it may pro- 
perly be said to comprise three main divisions, 
more or less distinct in topography, climate, in- 
habitants and productions ; the first, embracing 
that portion extending from the Gulf to the 
base of the Cordillera, and which may be called 
the Atlantic plains ; the second comprising the 
more elevated or mountainous districts in the 
central parts ; and the third, including the 



level country bordering the ocean on the south 
and known as the Pacific plains. 

The first division comprises a belt of country 
of some forty or fifty miles in breadth, lying 
contiguous to the Gulf coast, and made up of 
extensive alluvial basins of exceeding richness 
and fertility, through which the drainage of the 
northern slope of the Cordillera discharges it- 
self into the Gulf. 

The principal of these hydrographic basins is 
that of the Coatzacoalcos, which occupies the 
central portion of this division, and has a gen- 
eral direction of N. N. E. by S. S. W. 

Conspicuous to the west of the Coatzacoalcos 
are the peaks of San Martin and Pelon, which 
constitute the most striking topographical fea- 
tures of this division of the Isthmus. The 
former of these peaks was so called because 
San Martino, a soldier of the expedition, first 
described it from the deck of Cortex's vessel, 
and the latter obtained the name of Pelon or 
the t: Bald Mountain" from the Indian fisher- 
men on the coast These mountains terminate 
a long chain of hills extending to the west, 
known as the Tuxtla Range, between which 
and the Jaltepec River on south, the only high- 
lands are the Encantada mountain, five miles 
to the west of the Coatzacoalcos, and thirty 
miles from the Gulf; Mount Tccuanapa, thirty 
seven miles eastward of this, surrounded by 
extensive plains ; and the cerros of San Vin- 
cent and Acalapa which lie west of the Tonala. 

With the few exceptions here referred to, 
the entire country embraced in the northern 
division, presents the appearance of a broad 
plain entirely covered with dense forests. 

The second or middle division may be said to 
extend from the Jaltepec River on the north 
to within twenty-five miles of the Pacific, com- 
prising a strip of country through the central 
portions of the Isthmus, of some forty miles in 
breadth on the west, and gradually widening 
out towards the east, to sixty or seventy miles. 
This division presents a great diversity of fea- 
ture. The immense chain of the Cordillera, 
which, under different denominations, extends 
almost without interruption, the entire length 
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of the two Americas, traverses the country 
from cast to west ; but instead of those lofty 
volcanic peaks which constitute so striking a 
feature of extensive portions of this gigantic 
chain of mountains, there is a sudden depres- 
sion of the range in its passage across the Isth- 
mus, the continuity of the chain being nearly 
broken at a point directly in the line of short- 
est communication between the two oceans. 

The elevated spurs and ridges which traverse 
the country generally in an cast and west di- 
rection, offer the principal obstacles to the con- 
structions of a railroad across this portion of 
the Isthmus. 

Further to the south arc the hills of Xochiapa, 
which originally seemed to have formed a con- 
nected chain, joining the mountain range to the 
cost and west, but have been cut through or 
divided by the Malatcngo, Almoloya, and Chi- 
chihua Kivcrs ; thus opening natural passages 
through a range of hills, which otherwise would 
seem to have offered an almost insuperable ob- 
stacle. 

Between this range and the summit pass, the 
country is made up of elevated rolling plains, 
which arc divided by low ranges of hills into 
three divisions, known respectively as the plains 
of Xochiapa, Chivela, and Tarifa. They grad- 
ually become more elevated as we approach the 
summit pass, and also present a more uniform 
surface. They arc bounded on the south by 
ccrros which terminate in rugged limestone 
peaks, at an elevation of from 1500 to 2000 feet 
above the Pacific ; and form the only connec- 
ting links between the high mountain chain of 
Oaxaca, and the Cordillera of Guatemala. 

By a narrow opening or gap in these moun- 
tains, we descend suddenly from the elevated 
table-lands to the Pacific plains, which form 
the third or southern division. 

These plains average about twenty miles in 
breath, from the base of the mountains to the 
Pacific coast, and descend at an inclination 
varying from ten to fifteen feet in the mile, thus 
forming, as it were, an immense inclined plane, 
with its side next the mountains, about two 
hundred and fifty feet al>nvc the Pacific. Under 



these circumstances they present a gentle slo]ic 
towards the sea. 

The plains were traversed by eight rivers 
which discharge the drainage of the southern 
slope into the Pacific. 

The most important of the streams are the 
Ostula and Chicapa on the east, and the Te- 
huantcpec on the west. The first two named 
rivers have their source in the highest parts of 
the Sierra to the cast of San Miguel Chimalapa. 
It is said of them that they always rise and lull 
simultaneously, the slightest chango in one 
stream being accompanied by a corresponding 
variation in the other, a fact which has origina- 
ted the belief that they have a common source 
in a lake supposed to be on the summit of tlio 
mountains to the cast ; though the true reason 
is no doubt to be found in the fact that 
they both proceed from the highest points 
of the Sierra, and through the upper part 
of their course arc in close proximity to each 
other. 

The lagoons which receive most of the drain- 
age of the southern slope extend a distance of 
nearly forty miles along the coast, and com- 
prise an area of more than two hundred square 
miles ; they are divided by a narrow peninsula 
of land into two principal divisions, known as 
the upper and lower lagoons. Though of con- 
siderable extent, they arc generally shallow, 
and no doubt annually becoming more so from 
the sediment brought down by the numerous 
rivers which discharge into them. 

The Bay of Ventosa is formed by an indenta- 
tion in the coast, and the projection of the 
Cerro Moro on the west. The Tehuantcpcc 
River discharges itself near this point. The 
bay is partially sheltered from the north winds 
by low ranges of hills from seven to nine miles 
distant. A short distance to the westward is 
a deep indentation of the coast known as Salina 
Cruz. This, no doubt, will become the termi- 
nus of the Tehuantcpcc route, on the Pacific, 
not only by reason of its being better sheltered, 
but because the easterly currents arc deflected 
by the Moro Point which forms the only claim 
of Ventosa to a harbor. The anchorage is good, 
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and tlie shores niv bold iiiul deep. Of tbe 
streams watering I lie northern slope of the 
Isthmus, the most important by far is the Coat- 
zacoalcos, which serves not only for (he drain- 
age of a largo extent of country, but also fur- 
nishes the natural channel through which the 
projected communication between the two 
oceans is in part effected. It has for its tribu- 
taries on the cast the t'hinialapella, Pirial, 
Chalchyapa, Churriagns, Coaclmpa, L'spnnapa, 
and San Antonio Rivers, and on the west there 
falls into the Coatzacoalcos, the Milngo, Main 
tengo, Almoloya, Sarabia, Jumnapa and Jalte- 
pec, together with innumerable streams of 
lesser import. 

The Jaltepec River has its source in the 
Sierra of the Mijcs, situated in the district of 
Villa Alta, and is navigable for light draft steam- 
ers all the year round, to a spot forty-five miles 
from its mouth. This river is nearly as large 
as the Coatzacoalcos above, the confluence of 
the two streams, and is the most important 
tributary on the west. The general course of 
the Coatzacoalcos, from the confluence of the 
Malatengo to that of the Junmapa, is from south 
to north ; it then runs north-west until it meets 
the Jaltepec, and thence to the bar its general 
course is north-east. 

At the Horqueta, as has been said, the river 
branches — this western arm being called the 
Brazo Mistan, and the eastern, tbe Brazo 
Apotzongo ; these branches unite after having 
formed the circuit of the island of Tacamichapa ; 
seven miles below this point, the Coatzacoalcos 
receives the waters of the Coachapa River on 
the east. The source of the stream is unknown, 
but it Las been ascended in canoes for twelve 
days — the time usually occupied in going from 
the bar of the Coatzacoalcos to the pass of Sa- 
rabia. Schooner* have also sailed up it for a 
distance of several miles* The cross ties used 
on the railroad at Vera Cruz were manufac- 
tured from timlier obtained from the banks of 
this stream. 

Four miles below tbe debouche of the Co- 
achapa, but on the opposite shore, is the village 
of Minatitlan, and three miles below this, the 



river Uspanapa joins the Coatzacoalcos by its 
right bank. 

Tbe rspanapa is the most considerable of all 
the numerous tributaries of the Coatzacoalcos, 
ami is, in some respects, even superior to 
the latter stream for purposes of navigation — 
carrying a sufficient depth of water to float 
large vessels to a greater distance from the 
Gulf, and also being less tortuous. In 1851 I 
explored it for a distance of 45 miles, but its 
source has never been reached. 

Below the Uspanapa, near a spot named 
Paso-Nucvo, through which runs the high road 
leading to Tobasco, the river San Antonio joins 
the Coatzacoalcos, proceeding from some marshes 
nineteen miles above its mouth ; and one mile 
lower down, on tbe opposite bank, it receives 
the waters of the Tacoteno River. 

The banks of the river below Minatitlan are 
very low, and frequently flooded. The mouth 
of tbe Coatzacoalcos, the geographical position 
of which is 18° 8' 20" N. lat., and 04° 32' 50" 
long, west from Greenwich, is 115 miles west 
from the river Grijalva or Tobasco, and about 
110 miles from Vera Cruz. Its width is about 
1,500 feet, and its depth varies in different 
places. A transversal section of the river, over 
the bar, shows it to be slightly swelled in the 
middle, and hollowed out towards the two 
banks of the river; the hollow and the right 
forming the eastern, and the other the western 
pass. 

As soon as tbo bar is crossed, and the ascent 
of the river commenced, it widens and deepens, 
and at seven miles from the Gulf, tbe lead 
shows a depth of 40 lect, which is preserved 
for some distance. The least depth in the 
channel below Minatitlan is twelve feet, and 
this may be carried nearly to tbe island of Ta- 
camichapa. The superior advantages offered 
by this stream as a safe and convenient harbor 
for ships, early attracted the attention of the 
Spanish conquerors. Cortez, in bis official dis- 
patches to the Emperor Charles V, speaks of 
the importance of this river, as furnishing tbe 
best harbor to be found on tbe Gulf coast of 
Mexico. In giving the results of a survey of 
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the river, made by his order, he says: " They 
Tound two fathoms and a half of water at its 
entrance, in the shallowest part; and ascending 
twelve leagues, the least they found was five 
or six fathoms." 

These soundings were made in the year 
1520, and give about the same depth over the 
bar at the mouth of the river which we now 
find. 

Thus in brief, we have a topographical view 
of the country through which, in 1851, Major 
Barnard, one of the most distinguished mem- 
bers of the corps of the U. S. Engineers, traced 
the line of the Tehuantcpcc Railway ; and step 
by step we have been enabled to follow the 
project, until its final surrender into the hands 
of our own citizens; among whom none de- 
serves a higher meed of praise for his perse- 
verance and patriotism than Mr. P. A. Hargous, 
of this city. 

But let us look again at the Isthmus, and 
while we note its productions, make the ac- 
quaintance of the people who inhabit its dense 
forests, its rolling table lands, and its cultivated 
plains. 

I have already said that this portion of the 
Mexican Republic may be divided into three 
distinct parts, and that these parts differ from 
each other in all the essential respects of to- 
pography, climate, inhabitants, and produc- 
tions. 

The Atlantic plains present a broad belt of 
rich, alluvial country, covered with a reeking 
mass of vegetation. The lauds are incompara- 
bly rich, the climate is close and humid, and 
the population sparsely scattered amid the 
densely wooded tracts of country. This is the 
real region of the pine-apple and the palm. 
The hundred varieties of the latter tower 
gracefully above plants of the most impenetrable 
foliage, whose overhanging chumps of verdure 
sweep the current at every sinuosity. But if 
the family of palmni be large, the diversity of 
its useful purposes is not less so. One kind 
yields substitutes for bread and yeast ; another, 
sugar and wine; a third, oil and vinegar; a 
fourth, milk and wax ; a fifth, resin and fruit ; 



a sixth, medicines and utensils; a seventh, 
weapons and cordage ; an eighth, paper and 
clothing ; and a ninth, habitations and furni- 
ture. Here also grows spontaneously the bro- 
melui pita, which flourishes alike indifferent to 
soil, climate and season. From it is fabricated 
thread and cordage mats, bagging and clothing, 
and the hammocks in which the natives are 
bom, repose and die. The fibres of the pita 
are sometimes employed in the manufacture of 
paper ; its juice is used as a caustic for wounds, 
and its thorns serve the poor Indians for needles 
and pins. Throughout all the forests which 
skirt the tributary streams, the india niliber 
tree is found in astonishing numbers ; and in 
equal abundance grows also the vanilla, the 
sarsaparilla, and the liquorice root. On the 
plains east of the river C'oatzacoalcos, rice, cot- 
ton, sugar cane, and allspice are raised, where- 
evcr cultivated, in considerable quantities. 
Among the staple products of this region is the 
coffee tree and the three broma cacas. Every- 
where on the milpas two crops of maize are 
annually obtained, and it is no uncommon 
thing to find the reaper and the sower engaged 
in the same field. But the most lucrative 
source of trade already opened on the northern 
division of the Isthmus, is the cutting and ship- 
ment of mahogany. This valuable wood owes 
its introduction to the mechanic arts to Cortez 
and his companions, who employed it in the 
construction of the ships which they built for 
prosecuting their voyages of discovery. It is a 
curious fact, that while England is the greatest 
consumer of mahogany to day, it was not used 
there until the year 1724, when the Duchess 
of Buckingham had a bureau made out of some 
random planks which were sent as a present to 
her family physician. It is needless to say that 
her ladyship regarded the article as a luxury, 
and the cabinet maker realized a fortune. 
During the last year, the shipments of mahog- 
any from Minatitlan averaged between 40,000 
and 50,000 tons. I may add that the quality 
of the wood is excellent, and the quantity in- 
exhaustible. 
Fruits of every description are abundant, and 
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such is the fecundity of their production, that 
there are actually fortsls of fruit trees on many 
parts of the Atlantic plains. In the midst of 
this paradise of vegetable productions, where 
the veteran Bcraal Diaz, settled himself more 
than 300 years ago, we find now only a squalid 
remnant of the tribes of A/.tezs and Agualulcos, 
numbering about 25,000 souls. The thrilling 
and dramatic history of this once mighty people 
naturally tills the imagination with conceptions 
of "fair women and brave men," but long 
slavery and oppression has crushed their hopes, 
and broken their hearts. An atmosphere of 
apathy pervades everything, and the whole race 
seem to have yielded themselves up to the stern 
decrees of fate. The men arc inveterate drunk- 
ards, and their passion for drink is carried to 
the greatest excess. But there is no frenzy in 
their intoxication ; they l>ccomc dogged, sullen, 
silent, and beastly drunk. The children are 
grave ami thoughtful. The women seldom, if 
ever, smile, and there is an air of sadness about 
them which is painfully oppressive. They 
cherish no longer the traditions of their people, 
save one only, and that is of Malinche. This 
noble woman, who was the first of her nation 
to receive the sacrament of baptism and the 
Christian name of Marina, was the daughter of 
the Cacique of Coatxacoalcos. But in her 
youth her father died, and her mother married 
again. The result of this union was an off- 
spring upon whom the inhuman mother be- 
stowed all of her affections, and as the newborn 
infant advanced in years, poor Malinche became 
an object of jealousy and hate. Fearing to im- 
brue their hands in the blood of the innocent 
child, her parents, who shed hypocritical tears 
over a corpse of a little slave, sold her to some 
traders who were going to Tobasco, and pre- 
tended that Malinche was dead. 

Long years afterwards, and when Malinche 
had grown to womanhood, the expedition of 
Cortex entered the river Grijalva, and there, 
because of her peerless beauty, she was pre- 
sented as a gift to the conqueror of Mexico. 
From that hour she became his counsellor, his 
interpretress, and to her misfortune, his mistress. 



Every page in the history of the conquest 
teems with the praises of this extraordinary 
woman, and her name is as imperishable as the 
memory of the events in which she bore so con- 
spicuous a part. 

Later, when the banners of Castile floated 
from every battlement in the conquered em- 
pire, she, who had told to Cortex the pitiful 
tale of her banishment, was restored by him to 
the home of her unhappy childhood. The Abbe 
Clavigcro, one of the ablest writers on Mexico, 
thus briefly describes the visit : " She saw her 
mother and her brother, who presented them- 
selves before her, bathed in tears, and covered 
with confusion, but she received and caressed 
them with great affection." 

A quaint old Spanish writer on the events 
of the conquest, pays Malinche this invidious 
compliment. He says, "she was the first 
woman who ever accompanied an army without 
being a prejudice to it." 

It is impossible to visit any habitable portion 
of the Isthmus— even the remote pueblos on 
the confines of Chiapas, or the scattered ranchos 
on the slopes of the Western Sierra — without 
hearing, from the untutored lips of the poorest 
Indians, the praises of Malinche. Go where 
you will, her memory is as fragrant as the lilies 
which everywhere bathe their drooping heads 
in the shining rivers ; and many an Indian child 
is wooed to slumber by the melancholy song 
which its mother sings of the captivity and un- 
requited love of the Indian Princess. 

In her native village, her memory is cher- 
ished with an affection which almost passes be- 
lief; on the return of her anniversary, a solemn 
mass is said for the repose of her soul. This is 
participated in by the inhabitants of all the 
neighboring towns, who flock in thousands, 
with floral offerings, to scatter over the grassy 
mound beneath which her remains arc said to 
repose. 

For weeks in advance, the young maidens 
nurse with tender care the choicest flowers 
that bloom in the vales, and as they twine 
their garlands, they chant the traditionary 
prayer, that she will some day return to the 
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ancient province of Coatzacoalcos, to sweep from 
the homes the blight she had involuntarily 
aided to bring. 

I may here pause to observe, that the name 
of this province, which is so difficult of pro- 
nunciation, derives its origin from one of the 
Mexican deities, called qxintza-qtuilt, whose in- 
signia was a great feathered serpent. 

Forgetful as the world ever is of the labors 
of the Catholic missionary, the question may be 
asked, how did he succeed ? The aaswer for 
Mexico is, that the sword and sacrament went 
hand in hand, and that the hour which wit- 
nessed the subjugation of the Mexican Empire, 
saw also the conversion of its mysterious people 
to the dogmas of the Christian church. 

The same miraculous circumstances which 
seemed to envelope the person of Cortez, and 
to crown all of his acts with success, surround- 
ed also the threadbare friars who followed 
meekly in his glittering train. But they were 
learned and gifted men. The traditions of the 
Indians were ever utilized as n means for the 
introduction of the truths of Christianity. 
Even the jrfan/* and fniils were brought into 
requisition to prove that the Saviour died for 
the elevation of mankind. 

It is recorded of a veteran priest that, failing 
once to convince a multitude who had gathered 
to witness the immolation of a human victim, 
he seized the Obsidian knife with which the 
sacrifice was to be made, and cutting a banana 
in two, showed them the wonderful effigy of 
the crucified Redeemer. The thorny minima, 
which grows along the isotlieral line that passes 
through the Isthmus, and extends across the 
arid deserts of Barca to the Holy Land, is 
identical with the plant from which was woven, 
more than 1800 years ago, that agonizing gar- 
land, the eroicn of thorns. 

It is impossible to look upon this emblem of 
torture, which mocks the pretensions of all hu- 
man kings, without realizing, in thoughts too 
pathetic for utterance, how bitterly He suf- 
fered, who alone received " the Divine right" 
to wear a cruicu. 

In every hut on the barren hill sides, where 



the mimosa grows, this sad memento of the 
crucifixion is kept to remind the simple in- 
mates of that most awful event in the history 
of the Christian religion. 

The exquisite flower of opiritu santo, which 
is so called because it contains between the 
folds of its snow-white leaves the remarkable 
image of a dove, was the means by which the 
Indians on the Pacific plains were taught the 
soothing doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 

In the explanations which have been given 
to the Mexican paintings in Lord Kingsborough's 
collection, we are astonished at the approxi- 
mate coincidence in the character and attri- 
butes of the Zapotecan Deity, qnatza-qnalt, and 
those of our Saviour. It was by tracing this 
similitude in that painting, that the Dominican 
fathers made the first substantial inroad into 
the fearful rites of these idolatrous people. 

The explanation of this remarkable painting 
is that the God of the Milky Way sent a mes- 
senger to a virgin in Tulan, telling her that it 
was the will of the gods that she should con- 
ceive a son ; which she did, without having 
known man. This offspring was Quatza-qualt, 
whose name signifies " our dearest son." He 
was the first who invoked the gods, sacrificed 
to them, made penance in order to appease them 
and to expiate the sins of mankind. He sacri- 
ficed even himself, drawing his own blood with 
a thorn, and after death rose again to sit in 
glory opposite to Canlico, in honor of his pen- 
ance and abstinence. He was the only god 
with a human body, and it was he who created 
the world and the first man. 

This wonderful interpretation of the attri- 
butes of one of the greatest Mexican deities, af- 
forded a ready means to convert the nation and 
to substitute the true God for the false one. 
But, alas ! this is the sole refreshing circum- 
stance in the torn and faded history of their 
conquest and subjugation. 

The Indian language on the Atlantic plains is 
a mixture of Maya and Aztec, replete with cor- 
rupt and broken sentences of Spanish, but iu a 
little while this wretched dialect which i* 
spoken by them, will die out, and leave no 
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trace of the distinctive origin of the two tribes. 
In their persona the Indians arc somewhat be- 
low the medium stature, but squarely built 
and of great muscular strength. The women 
on the other hand are more delicate in frame, 
and in some instances beautiful and well-pro- 
portioned — a beauty which is enhanced by their 
unpurchas&ble virtue and their devotion to 
home. In matters of dress they wear the plain- 
est and coarsest materials, confining their de- 
corations alone to the head. Sometimes the 
hair is hound up in shining masses, with gay- 
colored ribbons and interspersed with wild 
flowers, which grow everywhere in great pro- 
fusion. Sometimes, on the occasion of a fimta, 
the cucullo — a beetle which emits a flashing 
phosphorescent light — is introduced among the 
raven clusters of hair, as an auxiliary to the 
Indian maiden's charms. 

In the country to the cast of the (-oatzacoal- 
cos, there arc numerous evidences of the history 
of a once vast and powerful people. These con- 
sist chiefly in the number of mounds, artificial 
wells, copper hatchets, obsidian knives, razors, 
nnd other implements which are scattered over 
the country. In some reconnaissances which I 
made of the lands bordering the Tancochapa 
River in 18.11, I found many of these relics ; 
and, indeed, other unmistakcable traces of a 
comparatively advanced state of civilization. 
Near the town of Ishuatlan in the direction of 
the Gulf of Mexico, there is said to be a huge 
stone idol and the ruins of an ancient temple. 
It is not improbable that this may be the spot 
where Denial Diaz " sowed his eight orange 
seeds," the first which were brought to Mexico. 
The old veteran, after telling us that he plant- 
ed the seeds at the foot of the temple in grati- 
tude for a night's sleep without molestation 
from the musquitoes, says: "I have merely 
related this in order to acquaint my reader that 
these were the first orange seeds that were 
planted in New Spain." So after all, the deli- 
cious fruit is not indigenous to Mexico, accord- 
ing to Bernal Diaz. 

A remarkable ethnological fact is the exis- 
tence of a race of dumb people, of which there 



are numerous families near Jaltipan. However 
strange this may appear, it is nevertheless cer- 
tain, and the Rancho.i tie lot midos (dumb set- 
tlement) established a few years since near the 
lower part of the Island of Tacamichapa, owes 
its designation to the fact that the individuals 
are all dumb who inhabit the three or four 
houses which form this settlement. They in- 
termarry, and thus perhaps this silent race is 
perpetuated. I may here mention that when a 
child is born among them with the gift of 
speech, it is invariably thurst aside. 

Of the towns that existed anterior to the 
conquest, there arc several west of the Coatza- 
coalcos, all of which retain their Indian names, 
and are readily recognized on the maps pub- 
lished alwut the time of the conquest. The 
most important of these is Acaqucaur, once (he 
court and residence of the father of Malinche, 
who was one of the most powerful caciques of 
the great Aztccan Empire. It is now the capi- 
tal of the Department, and a place of considera- 
ble importance. Near the junction of the River 
San Antonio, but scarcely discernible amid the 
densely luxuriant foliage, arc the ruins of the 
settlement of Espirttn Santo, (bunded by the 
Conquestadores in 1522. This was the home 
of the honest old soldier Bernal Diaz, who lived 
for upwards of thirty years in the province. 
For a long period it continued to be a flourish- 
ing town, but was sacked and burned by the 
buccaneers in 1683. It is said that the pirates 
even stole the bell from the chapel and carried 
it to Tortugas, where they added it to the 
chimes of the church in which they offered up 
their accustomed prayers after a successful 
marauding expedition. 

At the present time Mina-titlan, which is the 
head of ship navigation on the Coatzacoalcos, 
twenty miles from the sea, is a place of consid- 
erable importance. Under the developing in- 
fluences of the newly established transit route, 
it has risen from the degradation of a Mexican- 
Indian village to the dignity of a bustling 
American town. The climate of this section, 
from the alluvial character of the soil and the 
dense vegetation, is less healthy than that of 
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tin: other. I luring the rainy season, which 
begins in .lime ami emls in November, persons 
not acclimated are suliject to attack of GUenlura 
— a mild form of intermittent fever, due to 
miasmatic |toison. It is a well-noticed (act in 
tropical climates at least, that the miasma in- 
variably lingers in the foliage of plants. Hence 
it is that the natives adopt the custom of fixing 
their camping places in the o|hjii air beyond the 
shadows of the trees. It would be a task in- 
deed to attempt a description of the matchless 
scenery betweeu the navigable extremities of 
t he Coatzacoalcos. For a distance of more than 
ninety miles, the river threads its silvery course 
through evergreen palisades of waving palms. 
Thousands of creeping plants decked with blos- 
soms, bend downward from the overarching 
growth above forming the most fantastic bow- 
ers. In such fairy scenes as these, birds of ex- 
quisite plumage sweep the air in their (light, 
and make the dense forest ring with the melody 
of their songs. 

t>u the Hiver .laltepec, one of the exploring 
parlies under my command penetrated an ex- 
tensive cave on the southern bank of that river 
about thirty miles from its confluence with the 
Coatzacoalcos. Lieut. King, who conducted 
the expedition, in his ollici.il letter to ine de- 
scribes the head of a lion at the entrance of the 
cave, carved in bas-relief in the solid rock with 
Mich surpassing beauty that it startled him. 
Penetrating further, the stalactites pendant 
from the vaulted ceiling of this enchanting 
cavern, glistened iu the light of their torches 
like branches of burnished silver. On every 
side were magic fountains that seemed to throw 
up alternate handsfiill of opals and pearls. 
From this cave many interesting relics were 
obtained, among which 1 And an artistically 
modeled eagle's beak,* which seemed to have 
served as the handle of some vessel. This will 
show in a measure how well the people of this 
iiuir luudfi region conducted their approaches to 
the impregnable fortress of perfect civilization. 

* This wan exhibited to tho audience, and u now in 
the ixkwhwii of J mlge Daly. 



Passing to the central division, as we rise 
above the alluvial bottoms of the Coatzacoal- 
cos, the vegetation which is of a soft and suc- 
culent character, changes to that of a fine and 
cellular tissue, as the mahogany, cedar, zapote, 
and acacia. 

The road out from Suchil (the head of shoal 
water navigation,) leads through a dense forest 
of these trees for twenty-five miles, crossing 
the Tortugano and Jumnapa Rivers, beyond 
which begins the rolling prairies of Sarabia, 
and the clear open country. High up on an 
abrupt spur of the Cordillera towards the west, 
is the town of Hm J nan Guichicuri, which is 
said to have been settled a long time anterior 
to the conquest. There is a curious tradition 
of these Indians which runs thus: In one of 
the fearful struggles for dominion in Peru, a 
small nation called Mijtn who inhabited the 
valleys of the Andes, tied from the oppressive 
tasks and cruelties of their conquerors to the 
north. Following for many weary months the 
bases of the mountains which skirt the sinuous 
coast of the Pacific, they passed peacefully 
through the kingdom of the Tapotecos, and 
finally reached the plains of Sarabia. Believing 
themselves secure from further persecutions, 
they determined to subject the land to the test 
of fire. 

For this purpose the sacred ember was buried 
at the setting of the sun, and throughout the 
night they held their gloomy incantations. On 
the following day the ember was found to be 
extinguished, and with sorrowing hearts they 
obeyed the mandate of their oracle to push 
their journey further, leaving the plains, they 
defiled westward through the mountain gorges 
and climbed the rugged steeps of the Cordillera, 
where, exhausted from fatigue and the burning 
heat of their wrathful deity, they baited under 
the spreading shades of an enormous aiapinol 
tree. The beauty of the scenery, and the high 
hills which concealed them from view, deter- 
mined the chiefs to resort again to the sacred 
fire. Another night of fearful suspense closed 
upon the Mijcs, but when the sun rose resplen- 
dent in the east, its dazzling light fell upon tho 
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still burning ember, which sent up its curling 
incense to the gcxi of day, and the joyous songs 
of the wandering nation announced that the 
pilgrimage had ceased. It was upon this spot 
that they determined to found a city, which 
they called in the language of the Mijes, Huitzi- 
cou, pronounced by the Spaniards Giutzicovi, 
signifying pitMo uueto, or new settlement. 

Whether this tradition be true or false, there 
is one circumstance whith seems to confirm it. 
The Ciuichicovi Indians have among them the 
Peruvian Alpaca, (Auchenia,) and they are the 
only cultivators of the potato on the Isthmus. 
If, then, the vegetables, like the languages and 
physiognomy of nations, indicate either an 
identity of race or ancient communication be- 
tween men who live under different climates, 
they may become the most imperishable his- 
torical monuments. In this view perhaps the 
tradition is true. One thing is certain — the 
Mijes differ in essential respects from all the 
other tribes on the Isthmus. 

The lands in the central division, though less 
fertile (except on the river margins,) than 
those which lie nearer the Gulf, present every 
variety of soil and production, and the climate 
without question is the healthiest on the Isth- 
mus, because this portion of the route is more 
elevated and better drained. The scenery all 
through here is surpassingly beautiful, and the 
vista from the summit of the Malatengo Hills, 
with its magic effects of light and shade, might 
challenge the noblest efforts of a Claude Lor- 
raine. From these gigantic hillocks we see 
spread out before as like a map, the entutes of 
Mai-qiumnax — the gift lands of Charles V to 
the Conqueror of Mexico — stretching away to 
the south, even beyond the sharp angular peaks 
of the dividing ridge. All through this vast 
estate, which embraces an area of samewhat 
less than 200,000 acres, there are ruins of indi- 
go vats, lime-kilns, corrals, and other improve- 
ments. But it has long since passed away 
from the descendants of Cortez, among whom, 
in my curious researches I find the family of 
that charming little songstress, Piccolomint. In 
1835 the Duke of Monteleone, becoming no 



doubt tired of the shameful mismanagement of 
the estate, ordered it to be sold, and from that 
time it passed into the hands of Don Esteban 
Maqueo and Don Joaquin de Gucrgue, who 
are the present proprietors. The principal 
Hacienda is at Cbircla, which lies at the en- 
trance of the portals, through which the rail- 
road will undoubtedly pass. This princely 
domain is a vast uncultivated tract, and gives 
employment only to a few vaqittros who spend 
their time among the half-fed cattle which dot 
the barren hill sides of the Pass. 

The inhabitants of this section are all of the 
tribe of Zapotecos, with the exception of those 
who occupy the village of El Barrio. These 
are a half-caste between the Indian and the Ne- 
groes, who were emancipated from the estates of 
Cortez. They are noted only for their idle 
habits and love of mischief. 

One of the most interesting points in the 
Pass of Cbivela is the thermal springs lying at 
the foot of the bleak and frowning Cerro Prido. 
This spring has its sources in one of the tribu- 
tary streams of the Rio Verde, and is flanked 
on either side by perpendicular cliffs of compact 
limestone, which rise to a height of 200 feet. 
This defile is not more than two hundred yards 
in width at the point of greatest separation, 
and the surfaces of the grotesque rocks present 
the appearance of having been rent asunder in 
some fearful convulsion of the elements. High 
up, and near the summit of these over-hanging 
natural battlements, the green cactus and the 
clambering ivy, struggle together to hide the 
shrivelled faces of the rocks, which everywhere 
bear marks of the bloody sacrifices of the vul- 
tures, that build their nests in this wild and 
romantic spot. From midway down are the 
open entrances to innumerable caverns, pene- 
trating into the mysterious depths of this 
weird-like mountain. Beneath, however, all is 
calm, and decked in spring-like beauty ; cluster- 
ing round the foundations of these rugged pali- 
sades, the passion-flower and the convolvulus 
twine themselves in loving embraces. The 
finsbrnted acacia grows all along the borders 
of the stream, and mingles its odors with those 
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of the blossoming mnhil. The springs are nu- 
merous, but in lieu of having a uniform source, 
they issue at irregular distances from between 
the boulders that lay huddled together in the 
bed of the river ; they however have a common 
receptacle in the little azure lake, the thermal 
waters of which lave the foot of the canon. A 
crude chemical analysis, such only as I could 
make on the spot, showed the water to be im- 
pregnated more or less with potash, sulphur, 
and mineral salts, while its temperature ranged 
between 02° and 97° of Fahrenheit. The na- 
tives ascrilic to this spring the most miraculous 
properties, and hundreds Hock there annually 
from the remotest places — even Pucbla — to 
enjoy a bath in its del iciously -tempered waters. 
At the head of this spring is an extensive cave, 
penetrating the rock for several hundred feet, 
and branching oil' into galleries, ante-chambers, 
and numerous other apartments. The entrance 
is partially concealed by huge rocks, at the 
liases of which is the figure of what it requires 
but a very little imagination to discover a 
crouched lion rudely hewn out of one of the 
masses of marble that lie scattered in the most 
grotesque heaps along the shores of the silvery 
stream. Entering the cave by a nrrrow pas- 
sage-way, which is not unlike the wing entrance 
to a theatre, access is had to the main portal, 
over which is distinctly visible in the focus of 
the peering daylight, a gigantic red right hand ; 
and painted along the arched passage-way un- 
derneath this, and overhead until completely 
lost in the darkness, is a series of hieroglyphics 
in two |>arallcl lines. These bear a remarkable 
resemblance to the angular characters of the 
ancient Greek and Phoenician. From this cave 
in one of the galleries, I was enabled to obtain 
a curiously devised retort;* and since my return 
from the Isthmus, human bones and other ves- 
tiges have been discovered by those who have 
prosecuted the exploration. In the neighbor- 
hood of Santo Domingo, thcro are also numer- 
ous caves ; the principal one is elevated about 
700 feet above the base of the limestone moun- 

* K.xtaibUcJ. Now in tho puwcNiiun of Judge Daly. 



tain which frowns upon the village, and is ac- 
cessible only by a steep and circuitous path. 
The entrance to the cave has an arch spanning 
80 ft. by 20 in height, and the plane of the 
floor cuts the horizon at an angle of 30°, until 
reaching a depth of 100 feet below. At the 
foot of this slope is a magnificent apartment 
some 300 feet in diameter, and 50 in height, 
with its sides ornamented with stalactites and 
stalagmites of every conceivable form and va- 
riety. Beyond this ante-chamber the cave ex- 
tends into the mountain for a distance of over 
1000 feet; sometimes expanding into large 
halls, or forming regular arched passage-ways 
several hundred feet in length ; alternately as- 
cending and descending into ridges and valleys. 
On the wall at the extreme end of the cave are 
several circular paintings, probably intended as 
imitations of the Calendar stones. There are 
also others of the sun and moon, and several 
representations of the human hand, besides 
bones, fragments of pottery and arrow-heads. 
That gold exists in the Chivela Pass in very 
considerable quantities, there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt. But its discovery is far from 
being of recent date. It is a well-known fact 
that the crown on the statue of the Virgin in 
the church at Chihuitan is of pure gold, and 
that it came from the bed of the Rio Verde in 
the precise locality where the present discover- 
ies have been made. This crown is upwards 
of fifty years old, and was fabricated at a time 
when Tehuantepec was a bustling town under 
the old Spanish regime. Some gold has also 
been found in the Almaloya ; but up to this 
date a severe day's work has not yielded over 
three dollar's worth of the precious metal. It 
occurs in the ferruginous sands in the dry val- 
leys and gorges, but the grains arc very small, 
usually flattened scales, showing that in the 
original rock it is laminated. Some very fair 
specimens have been found in fragments of tal- 
cozc schist, with veins of quartz. This schist is 
invariably more or less decomposed, and stained 
with iron rust. Tho gold thus found in the 
cellular pockets of the quartzoee rock, is asso- 
ciated with copper pyrites, specular iron ore 
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hematite, Ac. It is impossible to say what re- 
sults may follow from closer mineralogical in- 
spections of the gold fields of the Isthmus. 
But one thing is certain, we know from the 
manner in which gold occurs here, that the 
mining thereof will be an expensive and tedious 
operation. 

Every one who has passed over the road be- 
tween Almaloya and the Rio Verde, has been 
struck with the strong resemblance which the 
country bears to the metalliferous tracts of Mari- 
jiosa, and this remark was often made by the 
California passcugers long before any gold was 
found. My own impressions are that silver is 
far more abundant in all that locality ; and 
that the rock excavations, which will have to 
be made through the dividing ridge on the 
railroad line, will devclope veins of incompara- 
ble richness. Galena exists almost everywhere 
in the Cbivela Pass ; and an antimonial sul- 
phurct of silver occurs here and there with na- 
tive copper. 

The Zouucs (still another tribe distinct in 
all respects,) inhabit the mountainous region 
to the extreme east, from the valley of the 
Chiapa on the South, to the Rio del Cortc on 
the north. Originally occupying a small pro- 
vince lying on the confines of Tobasco, they 
were subjugated by the expedition to Chiapas 
under Luis Marin. At present they arc con- 
fined to the village of San Miguel and Santa 
Maria Chimaht|Ki. They are easily distinguish- 
ed by the prominence of their features and the 
singular custom they have of shaving the crown 
of the head. Their love for liquor is inordinate, 
and their manners are coarse and vulgar, but 
they are patient, enduring, and industrious. 
On the cleared portions of the Sierra they cul- 
tivate large quantities of delicious oranges, 
maize, and tobacco ; and their manufacture of 
articles from the ixtlc and pita, is justly cele- 
brated over the Isthmus. Mentally, they are 
deplorably ignorant, and their conceptions of 
the Deity and of religion, are vague and indefi- 
nite. 

Passing to the southern division of the Isth- 
mus, we find it particularly rich in antiquarian 



remains. The road which leads from Oaxaca 
to Tchuantepec crosses a defile near Mintequilla. 
overhung by an eminence, called in the Zapoleco 
language Gnituyvla, which means largt stone. 

When King Cosyoeza began his struggle for 
dominion against the Emperor Montezuma, he 
made on this hill, which he had previously for- 
tified and well supplied with arms, ammunition 
and provisions, the brilliant defence which se- 
cured to him the sovereignty of the lands. It 
appears that in those times there were in the 
hill several springs of water, of which not the 
slightest trace now remains ; but there are still 
to be seen splendid ruins of fortifications and 
vast barracks. 

The Hill of Coscomate, near to Zanatepec, 
is called the hill of the sun and moon, from 
two colossal representations of these heavenly 
bodies, carved in the solid rock, which are 
described as illustrated by an inscription in 
unknown characters. The name of Cerro del 
Veuado (deer-hill) is likewise attributed to 
an effigy of this animal being hewn out of 
one of the rocks. The old men who accom- 
panied S'r. Moro in one of his expeditions to 
the upper Oxtutn, pointed out the situation of 
a valley about nine miles east of the Cerro 
del Venodo, where they found the remains of a 
large town, with buildings of stone. 

The cacique Cosijopi, at the beginning of 
his reign, offered up a solemn sacrifice to the 
greatest idol of Zapotecos, called the Heart of 
the Kingdom, which was placed on the island 
known as the Enchanted Hill, situated in the 
center of the Lagoons. The idols which were 
found in this island are of terra-cotta. Their 
character is very different from those made by 
the Aztecs, aud some of them are not without 
merit. It is asserted that the Island of Tilema 
possesses several objects of archeological inter- 
est, and that in another island the remains of 
an abandoned town are still to be seen. 

The Zapotecos, who numbered about 30,000 
souls, constitute the greater part of the popu- 
lation of the southern division of the Isthmus, 
and are incomparably superior to those of any 
other portion. The salubrity of the climate, 
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the surpassing fertility of the soil, and the va- 
riety and richness of its productions, all minis- 
ter to the prosperity of the inhabitants, who 
have, from the most remote periods of their 
history, been distinguished for their advances 
in civilization. Their knowledge of the me- 
chanic arts was not limited, even in the day* 
of the conquest, and their well fortified towns 
did not fail to attract the admiration, or excite 
the jealousies of the ancient kings of Anahuac. 

Intellectually, the aborigines of Tehuante|iec 
exhibit qualities of no mean order, and they are 
lound to be intelligent, docile, and lively. In 
personal appearance, they are noted for the 
symmetry of their forms, the regularity of their 
features, and the vigor and spriglitliness of their 
character. The women are delicately made, 
mercurial, voluptuous, and full of vivacity. 
They are particularly remarkable for the ex- 
quisite grace of their carriage, the winning soft- 
ness of their manner of expression, and their 
love of gay costumes. In morals they are 
loose, and full of intrigue ; but in habits they 
are temperate and industrious ; many of them 
weave admirable fabrics from the wild silk and 
cotton, and their manfacture of conserves is un- 
cqualed in Mexico. The town of Tehuantcpec 
gives employment to persons of various occu- 
pations, and its appearance is enlivened by the 
shops of carpenters, silversmiths, tanners, shoe- 
makers, saddlers, and bakers. The manufac- 
ture of soap is very considerable, and the ex- 
port of buckskins constitutes a lucrative trade. 

The Indians of Juchitan, though numerically 
less than those of Tehuaiitepec, form an impor- 
tant part, of the inhabitants of the Isthmus, as 
being superior in every respect. They are 
bold, independent, industrious and temperate, 
possessing great muscular strength, and a high 
degree of mental capacity. 

The 1 1 naves, who, according to their tradi- 
tions, also came originally from Peru, and once 
a powerful race, have, from the successive 
struggles for supremacy with the Zapotecos, 
dwindled down to a little more than three 
thousand, scattered over the sandy peninsulas 
formed by the lagunes and the Pacific. They are 
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generally robust and well formed ; some of 
them evince a high degree of intelligence, but 
the majority arc grossly ignorant. The Huaves 
of both sexes are habitually in a state of almost 
complete nudity. Their industry consists of 
little else than fishing, and even this they can 
only do by means of sweep-nets. It is a singu- 
lar fact that although the Huaves are chiefly 
fishermen, very few among them know how to 
swim. 

They have an acute ear for music, and among 
the instruments which are peculiar to them is 
the Marimba, an instrument formed of slats of 
hard wood, decreasing regularly in length like 
the Paitdtitu of pipes according to the gravity 
or acuteness of the sound. The instrument is 
played upon by striking the slats with a sort 
of drumstick. They are isolated, and the blow 
produces a short, tinkling silvery note, like a 
stroke upon a glass tumbler. It contains three 
octaves, and each slat or stave is fastened on a 
frame over a series of wooden pipes, similar to 
the reed stops of an organ, by which arrange- 
ment body is added to the notes. Two drum- 
sticks may be used, and thus harmony produ- 
ced ; and the instrument is even played upon 
by two performers, each using two sticks. 
When the performer wishes to change the re- 
gister of the tones, lie flattens certain notes by 
sticking on the respective slats a little piece of 
composition formed of wax and iudia rubber, 
thus obtaining a greater variety of combina- 
tion. 

Such, Gentlemen of the Geographical Society, 
arc the inhabitants of the Isthmus of Tehuaii- 
tepec, and such their customs and peculiarities 
hastily and imperfectly sketched forth. It 
cannot be denied that in the recital there is 
much to sadden every one who considers ever 
so slightly the resources of a country which 
might be great and prosperous, but which is 
now cursed with stagnation and death. Still, 
there are elements of power and of energetic 
and happy life in the land, which time cannot 
fail to bring forth and develop, for they await 
only the neigh of the iron horse to start up 
into healthful and beneficent activity. 



